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the next act, Mr. Mansfield would be glad to make his
acknowledgment of their compliment. When the last
curtain fell on "The Romance," ready hands were found
to roll a piano down to the footlights. Mansfield re-
appeared and said he would try to entertain them for a
few minutes with an improvisation, which they might call
"Our Concert Party." No one left. The musicians
remained in their places, the actors and the stage-hands
crowded the wings. His songs and anecdotes, imitations,
and musical whimsicalities kept the audience in a roar,
and they recalled him for more and more and more, until
a pianissimo passage was interrupted with the strokes of
twelve o'clock from a neighbouring clock tower.

Next morning the impromptu became the talk of the
town, and both Saturday audiences demanded the extra
measure, to which he good-naturedly acceded. The at-
tendance was somewhat larger than earlier, and with
these small additional receipts and by other means, he
was able to continue his tour, and reached St. Louis,
where he played at the People's Theatre. The following
Sunday he managed to raise money enough to make the
journey to Cincinnati, but he was unknown in that city and
the theatre remained empty all week. The struggle was
hopeless, and his first starring tour collapsed on Saturday
night.

Out of his own pocket he emptied his last dollar, and at
least had the satisfaction of buying tickets back to New
York for every member of his company. He waved them
off cheerily and stayed behind, without a penny, to shift
as best he could. While in Cincinnati he and his valet
lived at the Hotel Emery.

Smothering his pride, he confessed his dilemma to
Walter H. Maxwell, the cashier of the hotel, and asked speech. His stage manager was sent
